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MOOT POINTS IN SOCIOLOGY. 
IV. THE PROPERTIES OF GROUP-UNITS. 

In his Study of Sociology Mr. Spencer shows that, just as the 
form of a pile of bricks or cannon balls is conditioned by the 
form of the bricks or balls themselves, and the form of crystal- 
lization is characteristic for each kind of molecule, so the prop- 
erties of a social aggregate are derived from and determined by 
the properties of its members. We should therefore expect that, 
other things being equal, the diversity of any two societies would 
correspond to the diversity in character of the peoples compos- 
ing them. 

In his Principles of Sociology Mr. Spencer is more cautious. 
After stating that the primary factors in social phenomena are 
the characters of the units and the nature of the physical envi- 
ronment (for all minor groupings within a population this factor, 
being common to all, maybe ignored), he goes on to enumerate 
certain derived factors, one of these being the reciprocal influ- 
ence of the society and its units: 

As soon as a combination of men acquires permanence, there begin 
actions and reactions between the community and each member of it, such 
that either affects the other in nature ; the control exercised by the aggregate 
over its units tends ever to mould their activities and sentiments and ideas 
into congruity with social requirements ; and these activities, sentiments, and 
ideas, in so far as they are changed by changing circumstances, tend to 
remould the society into congruity with themselves. 

The principle that seemed so self-evident to Mr. Spencer has 
not passed without challenge. De Greef protests against the 
proposition that the character of an aggregate is determined by 
the essential characters of its constituent units, on the ground 
that it gives up the existence of a distinct social science. 
Says he: 

If the social aggregates are only the larger and more complex image of 
the units that compose them, if social science is concerned only with the 
morphological or functional relations between the series of units and the 
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resulting aggregates, it evidently follows that, although there are social 
phenomena, these are not markedly distinct from biological or psychological 
phenomena. 

Gumplowicz, unlike Spencer, begins with groups, not with 
individuals. Human aggregates are the true social elements, 
and they are sufficiently simple and uniform in their behavior to 
allow social laws to be formulated. In its interaction with other 
groups each group is a perfect unit. It acts solely in its own 
interest and knows no standard of conduct but success. How- 
ever the individual may blunder, the collectivity never errs in 
seizing and applying the right means to gain its end. 

The individual is to be understood through his social group, 
instead of the group through its component individuals. The 
great error of individualistic psychology is the assumption that 
man thinks. The truth is, it is not the man that thinks, but the 
community. The source of his thoughts is the social medium in 
which he lives, the social atmosphere which he has breathed 
from childhood. The individual unconsciously derives his 
qualities from his group, and the qualities of his group are deter- 
mined by the nature of its dominant interests, its special life- 
conditions, and its situation with respect to other groups. 

It is clear that this theory of the relation between the aggre- 
gate and its units is not intended to apply to voluntary or ephem- 
eral associations, but only to those great permanent groups — 
horde, tribe, community, social class — into which we are born 
and from which we rarely escape. 

In his monograph on Social Differentiation Simmel gives reasons 
why the character of a group-unit does not correspond either 
intellectually or morally to that of its average member, but, as 
social development proceeds, falls more and more below it. He 
points out that the differentiation and specialization that take 
place as the social mass increases make difficult the recovery of 
a common plane of thinking and feeling when some occasion 
arises for joint action. This plane, if it does actually get estab- 
lished, is sure to be low, because those who are mentally beneath 
this plane cannot possibly rise to it, whereas those who are above 
it in intelligence or ideals can stoop and re-enter it. In a differ- 
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entiated population, therefore, everything of a collective nature 
will be, not simply mediocre, but positively crude, because only 
in the simplest mental life is it possible to find a plane that can 
include everybody. 

From their study of crowds Sighele, Tarde, and Le Bon con- 
clude that, contrary to Mr. Spencer's hypothesis, the group-unit 
does not accurately reflect the characteristics of its members. 
The whole is not the algebraic sum of its parts. It is not a 
resultant of its units, obeying the law of the parallelogram of 
forces, but is a chemical combination possessing properties differ- 
ent from those of its elements. For this reason crowds are 
more alike than are their members. A mob of philosophers and 
a mob of hoodlums will think and behave in about the same way. 
The reason is that in the crowd men lose their acquired indi- 
vidualities and revert to their instincts. Renouncing their higher 
selves built up by reflection and education, they meet on that 
substratum of unconscious life which is common to all of them. 
Tarde points out that the character of a homogeneous crowd is 
that of its members, only intensified, but a heterogeneous crowd 
gives us, not a product, but a combination, of individual qualities. 
He also insists — and this is the key to the mystery — that there 
are various modes of synthesis, and that with the same member- 
ship these may yield very different results. 

It is the writer's intention to pass now in review the chief 
types of association, to show to what extent and why the prop- 
erties of the resulting group-units cannot be explained on Mr. 
Spencer's principle, and to formulate such additional principles 
as shall be necessary to express the true relation between the 
totality and its component individuals. 

The current account of what takes place in the crowd is 
exceedingly defective, and the thing is in need of a fresh 
analysis. The discovery that people are suggestible, and that 
they are more than ordinarily suggestible when assembled, does 
not of itself explain the behavior of crowds nor refute Mr. 
Spencer's principle of average. It leaves us where we were. 
It is true that the more plastic the minds of men, the more 
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surely they will reach a common plane of feeling or purpose. 
But this does not tell us whether this plane will lie near the top 
or near the bottom or in the middle zone of the mass. The 
greater the susceptibility to contagion, the sooner a unity will 
appear. But whether this unit will be wiser or sillier, nobler or 
baser, than the average of its component individuals remains in 
doubt. 

Some light is thrown on the problem by considering if the 
suggestibility of all those who form the crowd is heightened in 
an equal degree by the influence of propinquity. If it is, then 
the aggregate will still reflect the prevailing character of its units. 
But such is not the case. There are at least two descriptions of 
people who in the give-and-take of the throng are more likely to 
impose suggestions than to accept them. The enlightened and 
reflective are from their intellectual habits able to criticise and 
appraise the suggestions that impinge upon them. They are 
quick to see if a suggestion clashes with their interests, their 
convictions, or their ideals, and to react accordingly. The 
ignorant, on the contrary, having at hand no such ready tests 
are at the mercy of the leader or the claque, and may be stam- 
peded into a course of action quite at variance with their real 
desires. 

Again, the fanatical and impassioned members of a crowd 
are less responsive to impressions from without because of their 
inner tension. Being determined from within, they emit power- 
ful suggestions, but are little influenced by others. There is 
thus a tendency for the warped, the inflamed, the overwrought, 
to impart their passion to the rest and to sweep along with them 
the neutral and indifferent. This is why, as the crowd comes 
under the hypnotic spell of numbers, the extremists gain the 
upper hand of the moderates. 

One result of reciprocal suggestion is that association in a 
crowd renders every psychic manifestation more intense. Masked by 
anonymity, people throw off customary restraint and give their 
feelings exaggerated expression. To be heard one does not 
speak ; one shouts. To be seen one does not simply show one's 
self ; one gesticulates. Boisterous laughter, frenzied objurga- 
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tions, frantic cheers, are needed to express the merriment or 
wrath or enthusiasm of the crowd. These exaggerated signs of 
emotion cannot but produce in suggestible beholders exagger- 
ated states of mind. Insensibly the mental temperature rises so 
that what once seemed hot now seems luke-warm, what once felt 
tepid now seems cold. 

The energizing and intensifying of the feelings by means of 
reciprocal suggestion will be most prompt and striking when the 
members of the crowd are in an excited state of mind or meet 
under agitating circumstances. In this case the impulse to the 
unbridled manifestation of feeling is rife from the first, and the 
psychic fermentation proceeds at an uncommon rate. 

Granting that association widens the amplitude of feeling what 
does this imply as to the moral character of the crowd ? Will 
it be higher or lower than that of its members ? The earlier 
students of the crowd regarded it as necessarily criminal in its 
tendencies, but of late it has come to be recognized that the 
crowd is capable of opposite extremes — of savage criminality, 
on the one hand; of sublime heroism, on the other; of cowardly 
panic, but also of desperate courage. Now, there are moral 
emotions as well as immoral ones. Since feelings are intensified 
in the presence of numbers, it might plausibly be argued that 
generosity and courage are just as likely to be exalted as wrath 
and greed. The virtuous impulses will be strengthened as well 
as the vicious impulses, and, making due allowance, of course, 
for the influence of the occasion or the leader, the moral quality 
of the crowd will be an exaggerated reflection of the moral char- 
acteristics of its members. 

This reasoning, however, ignores a very important distinction 
between the springs of virtue and the springs of vice. Some of 
the motives to right conduct are, indeed, purely emotional. 
Such are sympathy, love, generosity, and courage. But in 
most cases the spring of virtue contains an intellectual element 
as well as an emotional element. On the whole, right conduct 
is thought-out conduct. Second thoughts make for righteous- 
ness. The upright man is "considerate;" he is animated, not 
by spurts of good impulses, but by the sense of justice, respect 
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for a principle, devotion to an ideal ; his good conduct is a func- 
tion of his thinking, of his "conscience." On the other hand, 
the springs of utter wickedness are for the most part not malev- 
olence, but simple primal passions, such as blood-thirst, love of 
destruction, lust, anger, envy, jealousy, and greed. Now, feel- 
ing is much richer in means of instant vivid expression than 
thought, and in a throng each is more impressed by the looks, 
cries, gestures, and attitudes that express his neighbor's feelings 
than by the words that convey his neighbor's ideas. Emotion 
here pulls the longer oar. Assemblage, moreover, usually occurs 
under perturbing conditions which tend to paralyze thought. In 
the crowd, therefore the reason is so beclouded that the motives 
to virtue, so far as they are a function of one's thinking, can by 
no means compete with the motives to evil. Such virtues as are 
bound up with self-control — law-abidingness, veracity, prudence, 
thrift, respect for others' rights — if they survive in the crowd, 
will do so by sheer force of habit. 

Turning next to the intellectual traits of the crowd, we note 
first of all that it is more dogmatic and intolerant than its com- 
ponent individuals. This is by some ascribed to the sense of 
invincibility that is inspired by numbers. But the explanation 
is simpler. Although an idea is totally different from a feeling, 
we may have feelings about ideas. Belief is a form of emotion. 
We speak of "energy of conviction." We speak of persons as 
"warm," "luke-warm," or "cold" in their faith. Faith is rightly 
thought of as a force able to "move mountains." Now, convic- 
tion, like all other emotions, reaches its highest pitch in the 
crowd, and so crowds tend to be intolerant. United by identity 
of belief, people are, of course, more impatient of contradiction 
than when united by identity of passion or aim. Hence the 
paradox that throngs of gentle pious persons— pilgrims, monks, 
nuns, devotees — become the most ferocious in the presence of 
counter-manifestants. Every crowd is formidable on the point 
it cares most for, and in the ages of faith it is as natural that 
mobs should riot over the nature of the Trinity as it is that in our 
age there should be tumults over Wagner's operas or the differ- 
ence of a cent an hour in the pay of workingmen. 
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What, now, as to the wisdom and judgment of the crowd ? 
Will it be a mean of individual judgments or will it be something 
else? 

There is, be it noted, no such summation of ideas as there is 
of feelings. This is because ideas differ, not in degree, but in 
kind. If from the countenances and gestures of those about him 
a man perceives that all are moved as he is, his feeling becomes 
more intense. But if he observes that others entertain the same 
idea, his idea does not thereby become clearer to him. He 
simply believes in it more intensely, this belief being itself a 
mode of feeling. In the crowd A's wrath or courage reinforces 
B's, and vice versa. But A's idea does not reinforce B's idea so 
as to produce an idea superior to either. Impulses are accu- 
mulable, but not thoughts. A crowd can be more sagacious 
than its members only in case (i) people think better in a 
crowd, or in case (2) the ideas of the wiser supplant the ideas 
of the foolish. 

Do people think better when jammed together and tingling 
with the herd-thrill ? No doubt it is friction that produces 
sparks. Many a mind is most clairvoyant and fertile in the 
presence of others. Some men need the stimulus of auditors to 
rouse them. Great orators have confessed that their best 
thinking was done in the presence of the multitude real or 
imagined. Nevertheless, it is generally true that strong emotion 
inhibits the intellectual processes. Under excitement most of 
us cannot think connectedly or logically. With joy or fear 
people become "mad." Only unmoved persons keep their 
" presence of mind." In a sudden crisis we expect the sane act 
from the man who is "cool," who has not "lost his head." 
Now, the very hurly-burly of the crowd tends to distraction. 
The excitement or breathless interest that brings people together 
hinders consecutive thinking. Finally, the high pitch of feeling 
to which the crowd is gradually wrought up paralyzes the 
thought processes and results in a temporary imbecility. It is 
therefore safe to conclude that, taken herdwise, people are 
sillier, more blindly imitative, less sensible, and less original 
than they are, dispersed. Fruitful thinking is not done in the 
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crowd. Ideas or ideals germinate only in self-possession and 
silence. It is in the desert, in the field, in the cell, in the study, 
that great new truths are cradled. 

Consider now the other possibility. If ideas are not accu- 
mulate, may they not, at least, be substitutive, so that in an 
assemblage the wisest thought, the soundest opinion, the 
shrewdest plan, that comes from any quarter will prevail and 
shape the eventual action of the whole ? Such a comparison, 
appraisal, and selection does, indeed, take place in every delib- 
erative body. When the conditions are favorable to cool 
discussion and leisurely reflection, ideas struggle for recognition 
and the fittest are accepted. The entire assemblage may be 
virtually translated to a higher plane of thinking. 

In the fugitive, structureless gathering, however, there can 
be no fruitful debate. The test of argument cannot be applied. 
If it happens to have a wise leader who can keep his head, the 
crowd may act sagaciously. Under the momentary despotism 
of its captain or orator its intellectual commonness may be trans- 
figured into broad and profound ideas. But there is no guarantee 
that the master of the crowd shall be wiser than his followers. 
The aggressive person who first leaps upon a table, raises aloft a 
symbol, or utters a catching phrase is likely to become the bell- 
wether. Often, indeed, the leadership goes to the man of 
biggest voice or wildest language. 

It is safe to conclude that amorphous, heterogeneous assem- 
blages are morally and intellectually below the average of their 
members. This manner of coming together unquestionably 
spells deterioration. In the throng-association we revert to 
barbarism. Now and then the crowd generates moral fervor; 
but it never sheds light. If at times it has furthered progress, it 
is because the mob, with its immense physical and emotional 
force, acts as an ice-breaker opening a channel for pent-up 
humanity. It serves at best as a battering ram to raze some 
moldering, bat-infested institution and clear the ground for 
something better. This better will be the creation of talented 
individuals, of deliberative bodies, never of anonymous crowds. 
It is easier for masses to unite on a Nay than on a Yea. This is 
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why crowds, though they have destroyed despotisms, have never 
built free states. They have abolished evils, but they have 
never instituted works of beneficence. Essentially atavistic and 
sterile, the crowd ranks as the lowest of the forms of human 
association. 

Yet there are times when crowds socialize men and so fit 
them for better modes of association. Upon the sudden collapse 
of a worm-eaten social framework in which people have felt 
themselves imprisoned there comes a moment of deliquescence, 
of atomism. Now the crowd which at such crises comes forward 
as the chief means of collective action may by the very unisons 
and sympathies it inspires aid in re-socialization, and so pave 
the way to higher forms of social life. Overruling with its 
mighty diapason the old dissonances of rank, birth, occupation, 
and locality, it helps weld "the people." The national spirit of 
France did not spring into life full-statured at the fall of the 
Bastille. It grew up gradually out of great common experiences 
in the mobs, the risings at the sound of the tocsin, the levies en 
masse, the political gatherings, and the vast concourse at civic 
festivals. Likewise the American national spirit seems to have 
had its birth in the numerous tumultuous gatherings that near 
the beginning of our Revolution mobbed the officials and perse- 
cuted the friends of George III. Perhaps even the unexpected 
unity of southern feeling in 1861 was prepared in the crowds 
that wildly cheered the secession speeches of Yancey and 
Toombs during their years of agitation. 

From the clear inferiority of crowds those who make 
sociology consist in collective psychology draw a very unfa- 
vorable opinion of social groupments. To the maxim, "In 
union there is strength," they would add, "In union there is 
deterioration." By insisting that all associations possess less 
wit and conscience than do their members, they virtually impeach 
social evolution, which implies, for one thing, a development of 
group-units in variety, extent, and complexity. In the very 
heart of social life lies coiled the worm of decay, and there 
seems to be no hope for the triumph of wisdom short of the rule 
of the strong man, the Uebermensch of Nietzsche. 
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These somber spirits assume that the crowd is the chief form 
of association, or else is so typical that what is true of the crowd 
holds true of all other modes of union. But sociology of this 
sort is sadly out of focus. The crowd is only one extreme of a 
long gamut of forms that stretches through the mass-meeting, 
the assembly, the representative body, the public, and the sect, 
up to the corporation. At the upper end of the series the 
group-unit shows traits precisely opposite to those of the crowd. 
In fact, each form of human association has its own character- 
istics and needs to be studied independently. 

The first improvement on the crowd is the mass-meeting — an 
assemblage heterogeneous, but not wholly formless. The mass- 
meeting has a platform and a chairman, listens to regular 
speeches, and preserves a semblance of order. Responsible 
persons, recognized by the chair, speak to resolutions usually 
drafted in advance, and the will of the whole is ascertained by a 
formal vote. The decisions of the mass-meeting are, therefore, 
likely to show more self-restraint and rationality than those of 
the crowd. 

The next stage is the deliberative assembly — the purposeful 
gathering of a particular category of persons, say the workmen 
of a trade, the stockholders of a company, or the householders 
of a ward. The fact of homogeneity marks out this form as a 
higher species of association. A body of persons cannot possess 
group-traits unless they converge upon certain emotions which 
all may feel, certain ideas which all can grasp. Now, in a hetero- 
geneous mass the only common ground possible is the elemental, 
the primitive. Persons of all sorts and conditions cannot be 
brought to vibrate in unison unless you strike a universal note, 
appeal to the crudest of impulses, the simplest of ideas. In a 
homogeneous assemblage, on the other hand, a basis of sympathy 
is already provided in the common experience or characteristic, 
and it is not necessary to descend so many rungs in the ladder 
of culture in order to find a meeting-point for minds. 

In the fortuitous gathering leadership is a matter of chance 
or priority, but in the assembly there is a kind of natural leader- 
ship depending on the nature of the interest that has brought 
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people together. Investors expect the men of millions to speak 
first and oftenest. The church-meeting looks to the "elders in 
Israel" to point the way. Workingmen defer to the time-tested 
trades-unionist. The primary or caucus expects some "old war- 
horse" to give the cue. People meet with a scale of worthies in 
mind, and the guidance of their deliberations drifts spontaneously 
into experienced hands. Most of the ancient popular assemblies 
listened only to chiefs and dignitaries. The undistinguished had 
the right to express assent or dissent, but not the right to be 
heard. If a Thersites ventured to speak up, he was likely to 
suffer for it. 

It is a most difficult thing to get a great company of men to 
deliberate, because in the throng it takes so little to make the 
heart overflow and put out the light in the brain. The big 
assembly skirts ever the slippery incline that leads down to the 
abyss, and all manner of guard-rails in the form of prescribed 
modes of procedure are necessary in order to save it from a mis- 
step. A well-known chairman described the body he presided 
over as a wild beast he could feel tugging and springing against 
the leash. Now, this leash is the code of parliamentary law. 
This venerable body of usage anciently wrought out in the 
House of Commons is a miracle of applied psychology, and 
counts not the least among England's contributions to the world. 
Mirabeau did well to translate for the French Constituent 
Assembly Romilly's little book on parliamentary procedure, and 
it was an ill hour when the assembly rejected it as "too English." 
The Rules of Order constitute a strait-jacket put on a giant 
liable to convulsive seizures. The rules requiring that a meeting 
shall have a chairman, that the chairman shall not take part in 
debate, that no one shall speak without first securing recognition, 
that the speaker shall address the chair and not the assembly, 
that remarks shall pertain to a pending motion, that personalities 
shall be taboo, and that members shall not be referred to by 
name — what are they but so many devices to keep the 
honey-tongued or brazen- throated crowd-leader from springing 
to the center of the stage and weaving his baleful spells ! The 
rules that the galleries be cleared of too demonstrative outsiders, 
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that the hearers be in order, that they remain seated, that they 
forbear to interrupt, that they patiently listen to all speakers 
regularly recognized, and that their signs of approval or dis- 
approval be decorous — are not these so many guard-rails that 
help the assembly get safely by certain vertiginous moments ? 

The highest association of presence is seen in the representa- 
tive body, exemplified by legislatures, party conventions, church 
councils, trade parliaments, and congresses composed of dele- 
gates from various sections, professions, or interests. Here not 
only are the members homogeneous in character, but, being 
answerable to their constituents, they are less liable to be swept 
off their feet by gusts of feeling. The dumb-bell form of many 
of these bodies works to the same effect. Polarized into major- 
ity and minority parties, a legislature rarely exhibits the unanim- 
ity of the crowd, because an engulfing vortex of agreement is 
almost impossible. So long as domestic affairs are up, a wave 
of contagion is shattered on the division of parties. It is in 
dealing with foreign affairs that a legislature unified for the 
nonce by a common pride or wrath is likely to show mob- 
characteristics. 

"The Roman Assembly," says Freeman, "died of the disease 
of which every primary assembly in a large country must die. It 
became too large for its functions ; it became a mob incapable of 
debate, and in which the worst elements got the upper hand." 
Now, the representative body through its power to fix the basis 
of representation is able to control its size, and thus remove one 
source of danger. Recognizing that numbers breed confusion, 
that the oratory addressed to a large assemblage is apt to be 
exaggerated in matter and manner, and that the signs of approval 
or dissent arising from a great body are likely to affect the judg- 
ment disastrously, most legislatures wisely restrict their number 
to four or five hundred. It is a pity the lesson was learned so 
late. The earlier parliaments were too big, and so brought dis- 
credit on the beginnings of popular government. In France and 
elsewhere the representatives of the people showed imbecility, no 
doubt, but their aristocratic and clerical critics would have 
acquitted themselves no better had they undertaken to deliberate 
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in equally large bodies. One has but to recall the turbulence of 
those great meetings of the whole Polish nobility to choose the 
Polish king. 

Another means of giving wisdom the weather-gage in the 
battle with folly is to delay action so as to compel adjournment 
and an interval of private reflection before a decision is reached. 
By this means the winning debater is constrained to educate up 
his hearers instead of merely carrying them along with him. By 
forbidding a measure to be voted on at the sitting in which it is 
proposed, by forbidding it to be discussed on the day of voting, 
by requiring it to be read at two sittings previous to voting, by 
requiring that the more serious measures be considered in the 
committee of the whole house, it is sought to destroy any tem- 
porary rapport that may be established between the orator and 
his auditors, and to evoke as the foundation of the final collec- 
tive judgment the best individual judgment of the members. 

There are two kinds of associations — with presence and with- 
out presence. Crowd, mass-meeting, assembly, parliament, con- 
stitute a series of associations with presence ranging from the 
amorphous to the highly organized. To this the scale of asso- 
ciations without presence — public, sect, corporation — runs 
nearly parallel. In many points the public matches the crowd, 
the sect corresponds to the assembly, and the corporation is twin 
to the representative body. 

The public is the dispersed crowd, a body of heterogeneous 
persons who, although separated, keep so closely in touch with 
one another that they not only respond to a given stimulus at 
almost the same moment, but are aware each of the other's 
response. In the city the bulletin, the flying rumor, the "man 
in the street," open paths between minds and permit the ambient 
mass to press almost irresistibly upon the individual. But mental 
contact is not bound up with propinquity. With the telegraph 
to collect and transmit the signs of the ruling mood and the fast 
mail to hurry to the eager clutch of waiting thousands the still 
damp sheets of the morning paper remote people are brought, as 
it were, into 6ne another's presence. Our space-annihilating 
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devices make a shock all but simultaneous in its effects. A vast 
public shares the same rage, enthusiasm, or horror. Then, as 
each unit of the mass becomes aware of the sentiment of all the 
rest, the feeling is generalized and intensified. A rise of emo- 
tional temperature results, which leads in turn to a fresh reaction. 

Much depends on how soon after receiving an impression one 
learns how others have been affected. In the crowd cheers and 
hisses fall upon the ear while yet the speaker's words are ringing. 
The member of a public brought into touch by the daily press 
cannot learn how others respond to a certain stimulus until hours 
have elapsed. In the meantime, perhaps, he has reflected and 
got his bearings. This imperfect simultaneity is not, however, 
the only thing that differentiates the public from the crowd. If 
by the agency of a telephonic news service people were brought 
into immediate touch, there would still be lacking certain impor- 
tant conditions of the mob-state. The hurly-burly, the wilting 
of individuality in the press and heave of the crowd, are certainly 
escaped when, as in the public, contact is purely spiritual. We 
have seen that in presence the means of expressing feeling are 
much more copious and direct than the facilities for express- 
ing thought. In a dispersed group feeling enjoys no such advan- 
tage. Both are confined to the same vehicle — the printed 
word — and so ideas and opinions run as rapidly through the 
public as emotions; perhaps more rapidly, for is it not easier for 
a writer to be clear than to be forceful ? 

One is member of but one crowd at a time, but by taking a 
number of newspapers one can belong to several publics with, 
perhaps, different planes of vibration. So far as these various 
unanimities cross and neutralize one another, the vortical suction 
of the public will be weaker than that of the crowd. 

The amorphous multitude may be stampeded head-long into 
folly or crime by irresponsible or accidental leaders. The public, 
on the other hand, can receive suggestions only through the 
columns of its journal. The publicist is in the position of the 
chairman of a mass-meeting. No one can be heard without his 
recognition. Since the publicist is a man of some consequence, 
with a reputation to make or maintain, the guidance he gives his 
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readers will be on a level with that guidance which the experi- 
enced orator supplies to the crowd. 

For all these reasons the psychology of the public, though 
similar to that of the crowd, is more normal. The public 
exhibits, indeed, the same vices and follies that afflict the crowd, 
but does not suffer from them in the same degree. 

Ours is not the era of hereditary rulers, oligarchies, hierar- 
chies, or close corporations. But neither is it, as Le Bon insists, 
"the era of crowds." It is, in fact, the era of publics. Those 
who perceive that today under the influence of universal discus- 
sion the old, fixed groupings which held their adherents so tena- 
ciously — sects, parties, castes, and the like — are liquefying, 
that allegiances sit lightly, and men are endlessly passing into 
new combinations, seek to characterize these loose associa- 
tions as "crowds." The true crowd is, however, playing a 
declining role. Where are the numbers that once pressed about 
Abelard or St. Bernard ? The mass-meeting and the primary 
assembly have plainly sunk in political importance. Universal 
contact by means of print ushers in the rule of "public opinion," 
which is a very different thing from government by the mob. 

The sect, composed of those who vibrate to the same chord 
or cleave to the same article of faith, is, broadly speaking, a 
homogeneous group. It will, therefore, present the salient char- 
acteristics of its units and present them in an exaggerated form. 
Why this will be so is easy to see. Take a category of persons — 
a class or ethnic element; perhaps only a strain or type — pre- 
disposed to a certain attitude or view. So long as these persons 
remain apart, their idiosyncrasy will not assert its full strength. 
The eccentricity of opinion, the intensity of emotion, or the 
violence of action of a person mingling with those of another 
mental stripe, is moderated by their indifference or ridicule. 
Amicable relations with minds of an alien cast prompt us to empha- 
size agreements and to minimize differences. This instinctive 
accommodation is the entrance fee we pay in order to enjoy 
social life. The full tide of intercourse is the best corrective of 
crankiness, and it is a bad symptom when the eccentric shuns 
the unsympathizing world and courts solitude. 
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If, now, those of a certain bent become aware of one another, 
draw together in fellowship, formulate articles of faith, glorify 
distinctive ideals, perhaps even frame a manner of life and 
develop their own leaders, gatherings, and literature, a sect is 
formed. To the degree to which the sectaries segregate into a 
"peculiar people," the old check ceases to operate. For each 
reveling in this new social environment renounces part and lot 
with the "unbelievers," the "Philistines," the "bourgeoisie," the 
" unillumined," the "world," as the rest of society is variously 
styled. The moderating influence that kept each a little less 
outrt and fanatical than he was prompted to be is withdrawn. 
Finding countenance, each now rises to the full stature of his 
eccentricity. If it is class pride, he will assert it with an impu- 
dence and unreasonableness he would never show by himself. If 
it is some notion about the Second Coming or the treatment of 
disease, he exalts it into a dogma. If it is a dislike, it hardens 
into a murderous hatred. If it is a prejudice, it mounts to the 
pitch of fanaticism. 

From the too exclusive intercourse of workingmen, what 
mortal antipathy grows up toward the Chinaman or the non- 
striker ! In priestly seminaries, with what hoofs and horns they 
picture the freethinker! What bizarre notions of "bourgeois 
society" circulate in the cabarets where anarchists touch glasses! 
What strange growths of belief or worship flourish in closed 
communities like the Shakers or the Doukhobors ! To what a 
pitch of arrogance mounted the pride of the southern planter 
class from the intimate association of the capitals and watering- 
places of the old regime ! What warped ideas of right and 
wrong become hallowed in codes of tribal or professional 
ethics ! What absurd idolatries strike root in the Latin Quarter ! 
What crazy cults in coteries of artists or writers ! 

In the crowd the dominant emotion becomes exaggerated 
partly owing to the unrestrained manifestation of feeling, partly 
in consequence of the reverberation of a feeling by means of 
reciprocal suggestion. But in the sect all the characteristics, 
ideas as well as feelings, are exaggerated. The cause of this 
exaggeration is not heightened suggestibility, but segregation, 
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spiritual in-and-in breeding. All these monstrous fungi were 
latent in the minds of the members ere they came into associa- 
tion. The formation of the sect simply supplies the conditions 
of seclusion and twilight that favors such cellar growths. 

The drawing together of the like-minded into a sect is, there- 
fore, a momentous step. It may mark the genesis of a tangent 
group that will disturb the peace of society. Since the sect is a 
whirlpool that sucks in all persons of its type and communicates 
to them its own motion, it is not surprising that the keepers of 
public order have always been suspicious of closed assemblies 
and secret societies. It is justly felt that publicity ought to be 
enforced upon all large groups founded upon antithesis to the 
rest of society, and that the astringent of public criticism or 
public ridicule is needed to correct the eccentricities that grow 
up in too intimate and exclusive an association. 

Blind strength can tear down, but only brain-directed force 
can build up. Amorphous masses can destroy the evil, but they 
cannot create the good. The great beneficent and ameliorative 
associations among men are organized. Of this sort are collegia, 
guilds, fraternal orders, trades unions, co-operative societies, 
churches, religious orders, brotherhoods, scientific societies and 
academies, as well as eleemosynary, trading, and industrial cor- 
porations. 1 Here we find order, precedence, discipline. In such 
unions capacity holds the long arm of the lever and in most 
cases directs drudging, workaday people better than they can 
direct themselves. That men rightly combined can secure a guid- 

* " Within these bounds [of English group-life] lie churches and even the mediaeval 
church, one and catholic, religious houses, mendicant orders, non-conforming bodies, 
a presbyterian system, Universities, old and new, the village community which 
Germanists revealed to us, the manor in its growth and decay, the township, the New 
England town, the counties and hundreds, the chartered boroughs, the gild in all its 
manifold varieties, the inns of court, the merchant adventurers, the militant ' com- 
panies ' of English condottieri who returning home help to make the word ' com- 
pany ' popular among us, the trading companies, the companies that become colonies, 
the companies that make war, the friendly societies, the trades unions, the clubs, the 
group that meets at Lloyd's Coffee-house, the group that becomes the Stock Exchange, 
and so on even to the one-man-company, the Standard Oil Trust and the South 
Australian statutes for communistic villages." — Professor Maitland in the 
Translator's Introduction to Gierke's Political Theories of the Middle Ages, p. xxvii. 
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ance that far transcends their average wisdom is shown by the 
achievements of the Benedictine monks in clearing and civilizing 
northern Europe, by the success of the mediseval burghs, by the 
preternatural shrewdness of Jesuit policy, by the prosperity of 
the co-operative undertakings under the management of the 
Mormon church. The victories of trades unions and the triumphs 
of joint-stockism, from the East India Company to the latter- 
day Trust, trumpet the merits of the corporate form of associa- 
tion. Says the latest investigator of American communistic 
societies : 

There is not one co-operative community in the country ten years old that 

has popular government Those communities have lived longest and 

been most prosperous in which the general membership has had least to do 
in shaping the government or business management, and in which an almost 

military discipline has been exercised by some central authority In a 

sense they have all been theocracies, laying claim to an inspired leadership, 
through which, they believe, they have enjoyed divine guidance, and so been 
saved from the mistakes and follies that have brought ruin to so many others. 1 

The secret of corporate wisdom is differentiation and speciali- 
zation. Out of the common run are winnowed a directing few, 
and these specialize upon their work till they become experts. 
An organ — a brain in any case, sometimes also a group-hand or 
group-eye — is constituted. The towering capacities are formed 
into a board, council, cabinet, bureau, or standing committee, 
and intrusted with the conduct of the corporation. The methods 
of bringing about this concentration of power are various. Full 
members may be distinguished from novices or probationers. 
Members may be graded by seniority or services or degree of 
initiation, so as to award power to the time-tested and discerning. 
The members may choose their managers directly or choose their 
choosers. Directors may hold power for life, for a stated term, 
long or short, or until ousted. In the exercise of power they 
may be absolute, or they may be hampered by the constitution 
or the referendum. The responsibility of an executive board 
may be directly to the members or to a representative assembly, 
itself responsible. The organ of direction may be simple, cora- 

1 Bulletin of the United States Department of Labor, No. 35, pp. 642, 643. 
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pound, or doubly-compound. These details we must hurry by, 
for they involve the whole philosophy of government. 

In the corporation the group-judgment or group-will is no 
longer — as in the crowd or the sect — the immediate outcome of 
the interactions of the members. The justification for thus 
handing over thought and choice to the few is threefold. In the 
first place, there are differences in capacity among associates, 
and men are by no means equal in value. Secondly, those 
steeped in any business soon distance the layman in expertness. 
The principle of specialization would call into being directive 
organs even if associates were precisely equal in ability. Thirdly, 
only in small assemblages, probably of less than twoscore, occurs 
that happy and ever-to-be-desired intellectual synthesis which 
yields a collective judgment superior to even the best individual 
judgment. Large assemblages inhibit thinking. But in the 
council that forms about a single board, that can be addressed 
in ordinary tones, that neither applauds nor hisses, but only 
listens and thinks, minds easily fecundate one another. Each 
acquaints the rest with the facet of life he has seen, the arc of 
experience he has traveled. Since no one looks upon all the 
faces of the infinite polyhedron of life, even the master-mind 
learns something in the council-chamber. Amid the stillness 
and measured speech brains join, as it were, into one great brain 
that ponders and decides wiselier than can any individual. Hence 
the saying: "Many to advise, one to execute." 

Let no one suppose, however, that the concentration of power 
in organs is without its drawbacks. Broadly speaking, the action 
of any group-unit has reference to the assuming of certain bur- 
dens with a view to enjoying certain benefits. Such action is 
successful when every associate reaps a benefit that outweighs 
the burden he has had to bear. But the action, albeit supremely 
wise as regards the adjustment of means to contemplated ends, 
may, nevertheless, miss this happy outcome. The reasons are 
three : the benefit may have been overestimated ; the burden 
may have been underestimated; the benefit may be shared other- 
wise than the burden has been shared. 

Now, just because it is select, small, and specialized, a direc- 
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tive organ is liable to get "out of touch " with the membership. 
Aloof in sympathies and appreciations, a board of sages easily 
misapprehends the desires of its people, misconceives what will 
really benefit them. Thus the committee of a book club buys 
books the subscribers do not care to read. The trustees of a 
church inflict on the members a preacher they do not care to 
hear. A park board mulcts taxpayers for a city park so remote 
that few of them can visit it on week days. Or the burden may 
be underestimated, seeing that only the wearer knows where the 
shoe pinches. The physicians on board of a health impose fussy 
sanitary regulations which are an intolerable annoyance to the 
masses. Labor leaders order a strike the miseries of which they 
do not fully realize. Directors build up a reserve with earnings 
that the stockholders had counted on receiving as dividends. 
Well-intentioned rulers exercise the right of quartering troops, 
of impressment, of search, or of taxation, with little idea of the 
galling burdens they impose. 

Most serious of all, power is liable to be diverted to the 
private benefit of the power-holders. Always and everywhere 
the passive category of citizens sheds more than its share of 
blood, pays more than its share of taxes. Always and every- 
where public moneys are spent chiefly for the few, when the few 
rule. Power without responsibility is demoralizing. With every 
grant of power should go strict accountability for its use. If the 
common run are not competent to judge projects, they are at 
least competent to judge results. The pudding is proved in the 
eating. By this touchstone even blockheads can tell sages from 
quacks and knaves. Grant the wise few power to act for all, 
but couple therewith the obligation to surrender that power if 
the many find the consequences not to their liking. Life-tenure, 
co-optation, hereditary transmission, secrecy, censorship, terror- 
ism — all these devices that enable a grant of power to be 
usurped divide associates into shearers and shorn, and so destroy 
the unity of the group. 

The intellectual superiority of the corporation being estab- 
lished, turn we now to its moral characteristics. Does the 
delegation of power exalt justice as much as it exalts wisdom ? 
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The corporate form leaves the choice of means and methods 
to the worshipful few — your aldermen, directors, or trustees. 
Now, these know that they stand or fall by results. If the 
fruits of their management are sweet, who will scan too curiously 
the means employed? They are bidden succeed. If from 
scruples they fail, others less scrupulous will take their places. 
Suppose, moreover, the directors regard their power as a sacred 
trust, or are devoted heart and soul to the aggrandizement of 
their group. In such case their very conscientiousness will 
blunt their impulses to justice. Their esprit du corps will qualify 
their allegiance to moral standards. One altruism will block the 
other. This is why good men on behalf of their group will 
stoop to misdeeds they would shrink from committing for 
themselves. 

More rarely than other group-units does a corporation pursue 
wicked ends. If the corporation is without sentiment, neither 
does it come into being in order to glut some diabolic passion. 
It never wantonly razes, burns, kills, tortures. Chosen openly, 
deliberately, and under the sobering influence of the sagacious, 
its goals bear inspection. This, no doubt, is why the corporation 
is so often legitimized and adopted as a regular social organ. 

But in its choice of means the corporation is less scrupulous 
than most other collectivities. Its sins are not prompted by 
anger or vindictiveness, but by pure egoism. The more complex 
its organization, the more Machiavellian will the corporation 
show itself in the pursuit of its ends. It is unmoved by 
generosity or malevolence. It knows no standard but success. 
It cherishes no malice, but woe to him who stands in its path. 
It gravitates toward its goal with the ruthlessness of a lava- 
stream. Remember the church's way with "disturbers," Pascal's 
arraignment of Jesuit ethics, Reade's expose" of trades-union 
crimes, Brigham Young's Danites, the black record of joint-stock 
companies! As for the state, the organ of the national group, 
its crimes are mountain-high. For calling the state's lies 
diplomacy, its violences war, its murders punishment, and its 
robberies annexation or indemnity cannot change the complexion 
of such actions. 
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In general, companies of men are more consistently selfish 
than are the men themselves. To prick of conscience, to honor 
and shame, individuals are more sensitive than are group-units. 
In the clash of crowds, classes, sects, and corporate bodies, how 
nearly is it true that might makes right! One reason is that a 
divided responsibility evaporates, becomes no responsibility, 
when we can creep under the cloak of anonymity. Another is 
that most of us need the comment of our fellows in order to 
keep to the high road. When we are all tempted at once, there 
is no one to cry "Shame!" and we plunge into the mire together. 
Finally the group-unit engrosses the moral capital of its 
members. Suppose the strength of my regard for the rights of 
others is ten. Against an immoral hankering with an energy of 
eight my conscience will triumph. I will do the right. But if 
my group-unit evinces this same immoral desire, there is now 
ranged on the side of my hankering my esprit du corps, with an 
energy, say, of four. This time my sense of justice encounters 
twelve units of energy and is vanquished. As member of the 
group I will demand the iniquity, as representative order it, as 
agent execute it. For nearly everyone feels, if he does not 
avow: "My class, my church, my party, my country, right or 
wrong!" Thus the special altruism that so often prompts the 
individual to virtue — clannishness, class loyalty, sectarianism, 
corporate feeling, patriotism — works on the devil's side when a 
group is tempted to do wrong. 

For these causes group-units in their behavior to one another 
recall the saurian monsters of the Cretaceous. No need of 
dwelling on the far ferocities of hordes, tribes, cities and 
factions. Even today the beak-and-claw struggle, renounced as 
between individuals, continues between companies, unions, 
parties, sects, and nations. Everything, therefore, that crystal- 
lizes men into rigid group-unities turns back the clock and puts 
off the hour of justice. Spencer is right. The lock-step forms 
of co-operation which reduce the man to a cipher are reactionary. 
Tolstoi is right. The iron machines — administrative, military, 
ecclesiastical — that cramp the individual reason and conscience 
prolong into our age the reign of brute force. The cause of 
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right is bound up with the triumph of free associations giving 
play to the conscience and judgment of each. 

Certain under-ripe philosophers assure us that character is 
everything, machinery nothing. Constitution-tinkering is time 
lost. Never will you get better government or laws or creeds 
or standards till you get better citizens. The stream cannot rise 
higher than its source. Castaways can never make a living by 
taking in each other's washing. No silk purse out of a sow's 
ear. No social progress save by individual improvement. And 
as the improving of millions of men and women is the most 
formidable of undertakings, the practical conclusion is, "Do 
nothing!" 

Nevertheless, if it is true — as I have shown — that the 
sagacity and virtue a given body of persons display is not con- 
stant, but depends in no small measure upon their mode of 
association, a vista opens. Why not improve the mode of 
association ? Faultily organized at many points, society by no 
means realizes on its present spiritual assets. Argal, teach it to 
exploit them more skilfully. Let the making of better men go 
on. 'Tis a grand work, though slow. But why not in the 
meantime exalt wisdom and justice by organizing men in better 
ways ? Let us by all means thresh out the jury system, 
municipal home-rule, proportional representation, the refer- 
endum, the mode of choosing senators, the direct primary, the 
responsibility of directors, the general army staff, the walking 
delegate, bishop vs. congregation, mayor vs. council, superin- 
tendent vs. board of education, advisory vs. mandatory com- 
mission, and questions of that ilk. These matters have greatly 
to do with the triumph of intelligence, conscience, and faculty 
in social affairs, and are by no means to be airily waved aside as 
"mere machinery." 

To sum up : 

The properties displayed by a social group depend, for one 
thing, upon the Characteristics of its Units. 
But this is not all the truth. 
When people throng under exciting circumstances, actions 
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and reactions are set up which presently bring them to a state 
of mind marked by high suggestibility, emotional tension, great 
credulity, and confused thinking. The group-unit reflects, not 
the normal self of its members, but this pseudo-personality — this 
mob mood induced by the way persons affect one another in the 
throng. The traits of a collectivity, therefore, depend in part 
upon the Manner of Interaction of its members. 

Again, the manner of constituting the group-unit may give 
leverage to the wise or give it to the rash, favor the man of 
words or exalt the man of ideas, put the helm into the hands of 
the worthy or leave it to be grasped by the first-comer. The 
character exhibited by an aggregate of men depends, therefore, 
in some degree on their Mode of Combination. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 

The University of Nebraska. 



